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Hotes. 


NETHER WORTON, OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tuis thinly populated parish, situated in 
an agricultural district, was occasionally 
known in Tudor times as Nether Orton or 
Horton. It is about twenty-five miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This piece of in- 
formation appears at first sight to be an 
unnecessary detail; but the reason will be 
found in the following particulars, which 
-are given in a condensed form to save space. 

4 Eliz. Feoffment, by Godith Bulstrode, 
of the manor of Nether Worton to Thomas 
Nash, on his marriage with her daughter 
Anne. The grandson of Nash married Eliza- 
‘beth Hall, Shakespeare’s grand-daughter. 

5 Eliz. Fine. Tho. Nash pl. ; John Price 
and Cecilia his wife def. Lands at N. 
Worton. 

10 Eliz. Fine. Tho. Averill pl.; Mar- 
garet Greswold, widow, def. Lands at N. 
Worton. The said Margaret was daughter 
-of Hall, and widow of Ricl.ard Greswold, 
-of Solihull, Warwickshire. 

18 Eliz. Indenture. Tho. Nashe, of Strat- 


ford, gent., and Richard Purefoy, of Pycheley, 
gent. Particulars wanting: probably a 
sale of lands at N. Worton to Purefoy. 

20 Eliz. Indenture. Richard Purefye, of 
Picheley, gent., and Philip Babington, son 
and heir of Sir William Babington, of Kid- 
dington, Oxon, Kt. Grant to said Philip 
of the manor house at N. Worton. Sir 
= was also of Broadway, .Worcester- 
shire. 

20 Eliz. Indenture. Philip, son and heir 
of Sir Wm. Babington, dec., and Dame 
Margery Babington, widow. Demise of 
the manor of N. Worton. 

28 Eliz. Deed of exchange of premises in 
King’s Norton, Worcestershire, and N. 
Worton, Oxon, between Tho. Greswold, of 
Solihull, and Henry Greswold, his brother. 

36 Eliz. Deed. Tho. Greswoulde, of Soli- 
hull, gent., and Ralph Sheldon, of Beoley, esq. 
Sale of “ Hall’s Farm” in N. Worton to 
Sheldon. 

38 Eliz. Deed. Ralph Sheldon, of Beoley, 
esq., Edward Sheldon, his son and heir, 
John Boulte, of Tanworth, gent., and 
Richard Parsons, of N. Worton. Sale of 
land in N. Worton. Bolt married Valentine, 
daughter of Wm. Underhill who sold New 
Place to Shakespeare in 1597. Parsons was 
a well-known name at Stratford. 

38 Eliz. Indenture. John Penne, of 
Penne, Bucks, esq., and Philip Babington, 
of Kiddington, esq. Sale of lands at N. 
Worton to said Penne. 

42 Eliz. Indenture. John Walliston, of 
Rislippe, Middlesex, esq., Nowell Sotherton, 
of London, esq., Griffith Penn, second son 
of John Penn, of Penn, esq., dec. John 
Edwards, of London, gent., Richard Mathos, 
of Borton, and Wm. Penn, of Penn, esq., 
eldest son and next heir of said John Penn. 
dec. Demise of the manor of N. Worton. 
Walliston was also of Rowington, near 
Stratford. His daughter Frances was mar- 
ried to John Poulton, of Desburgh. Her 
sister Ursula was wife of John Penn. 

42 Eliz. Deed reciting that John Wallis- 
ton, Nowell Sotherton, and Griffith Penn had 
released to John Edwards and Richard 
Mathos the manor of N. Worton, and that 
the said Edwards and Mathos grant to 
Ferdinando Pulton, of Borton, Bucks, esq., 
all their interest in said manor. Pulton, an 
eminent jurist, was brother-in-law of Under- 
hill of Stratford already mentioned. 

42 Eliz. Deed. Ferd. Pulton, esq., Nowell 
Sotherton, esq., and William Penn, Esq. 
Lease of tenement in N. Worton, wherein 
the Lady Margaret Babington, widow, lately 
dwelt. W. Penn was son-in-law of said 
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Pulton. Nowell Sotherton subsequently 
became a Baron of the Exchequer. 
Wm. UNDERHILL. 

170, Merton Road, Wimbledon. 

[A parallel to the change from Nether Orton to 
Nether Worton is supplied in the note on * Brothers 
bearing thesame Christian Name,’ post, p. 246, where 
the modern Stow-on-the-Wold appears in 1582 as 
Stowe-upon-the-Olde. Pror. SKEAT had a note on 
the pronunciation of initial + and o at 108, ii, 235.] 


LONGFELLOW. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 222.) 

On the 25th of February, 1859, we find 
in the poet’s journal :— 

“The thought struck me this morning, that a very 
good poem might be written on the Saga of King 
Olaf, who converted the North to Christianity. 
Read the old Saga in the Laing’s 
translation. It is very curious. * The Challenge of 
Thor’ will serve as a prelude.” 

But it was not until November, 1860, that 
he took up the task in earnest, when he 
wrote fifteen of the lyrics in as many days ; 
and a few days afterwards he completed 
the whole of the Saga. 

The framework of ‘The Wayside Inn 
was determined later: the 11th of October, 
1862, is the first indication we have in his 
diary ; and on the 31st, on “a delicious 
Indian-summer day,” he “drives with 
Fields to the old ‘Red Horse’ Tavern in 
Sudbury,”’ which used to be a house of call 
for all travellers from Boston westward. 
The title he intended to give the book was 
‘The Sudbury Tales’; but when he saw 
it announced he disliked it. Sumner cried 
out against it, and persuaded him to come 
back to the title of ‘The Wayside Inn.’ 
All the characters in it are real. It was 
published on the 25th of November, 1863, 
bv Ticknor & Fields with a first edition of 
fifteen thousand copies. 


At this point of my notes it will be inter- 
esting to record the reception given to Long- 
fellow’s works in the pages of The Atheneum. 

As far back as the 13th of June, 1840, 
that journal, in its review of ‘ Voices of the 
Night,’ had pointed out that there was 
“rising up in America a generation of poets 


and scholars nourished by the old world, 
but not scornful of the new ’’—travellers, 
who have visited 
‘the galleries of Italyand the libraries of Germany, | 
and have drawn thence a refined spirit of appre- | 
ciation and a fund of poetical associations which 
cast a mellower beauty upon _all the objects with 
which nature has glorified their home empire. 
For a long time The Atheneum had been | 
urging ‘the poetical doctrine of America | 


for the Americans,” and while the poets of 


that country had been “running off to 
Marathon and the Seven Hills, to London 
and the Black Forest, in search of poetic 
ore,” The Atheneum had pointed out to 
them the rich lodes of fancy lying untouched 
and virgin at their feet :— 

* Buried cities,—vanishing races,—forests, lakes, 
mountains, and waterfalls,—all the mythical and 
pictorial elements in which imagination loves to- 
work,—are there, in their own great country, as 
we have said again and again, waiting the artist's 
eye to see their beauty, and the singer’s tongue to 
give them voice.” 

The Atheneum considered it to be a serious 
impeachment of the national genius that the 
American poets had neglected ** the sad and 
tender chords of Indian story,” ** the poetic 
features of the Red man,” ** the tale of the 
white man in America,’ in favour of 
“legends of European goblins, European 
cities, and European literary fashions ”’ ; 
and in reviewing * Hiawatha’ on the 10th of 
November, 1855, it rejoices that Longfellow 
“has removed this literary reproach,’ and 
that in * Hiawatha’ we hove * at length an 
American song by an American singer ” :— 

“The tale itself is beautiful, fanciful, and new, 
sae the measure is novel as well as the matter. It 
is a rhymeless verse, with something of forest 
music in its rise and fall. In it we hear, as it were, 
the swaying of trees, the whirr of wings, the 
pattering of leaves, the trickling of water.” 

The Atheneum hopes to find Longfellow 

‘on a future day still working at this poetic mine. 
America has found a Pactolus within her border : 
why should not her poets endow her with a new 
Parnassus?” 

A controversy speedily arose on the measure 
of the poem, as to whether it was from the 
Finns or Spaniards; and on the 17th of 
November William Howitt writes :— 

‘** The measure which he[Longfellow]has adopted, 
and which you so justly praise, is the old national 
metre of Finland. Almost the whole of the Fin- 
landic poetry is written in it. It is the metre of 
the ‘Kalevala,’ the great national epic, and of 
the ‘Kanteletar,’ the collection of the Finlandic 
ballads and popular lyrics.” 

On the 7th of December Freiligrath writes 
to Longfellow :— 

“Are you not chuckling over the war which is 
waging in the (London) Athenwumabout the measure 
of ‘Hiawatha’? Of course William Howitt is 
right, and your trochaic metre is taken from the 
Finns, and not from the Spaniards.” 

Again on the 21st he writes :— 


“The controversy is still raging. After a month’s - 


itching of my writing fingers I shall break forth in 
to-morrow’s Athenwum. I trust the way in which 
” 


I do so may be liked and approved by you. 
Freiligrath’s letter appeared on Decem- 
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ber 29th. He dismisses the idea of a Spanish | 


derivation, and says that 
“every page of ‘Hiawatha’ is the parallelism of 
the Finnish runes, a rhetorical figure, altogether 
peculiar to this group of national poetry. will 
not say that ‘Hiawatha’ is written ‘in the old 
national metre of Finland,’ but there can be no 
doubt but that it is written in a@ modified Finnish 
metre,—moditied by the exquisite feeling of the 
American poet, according to the genius of the Eng- 
lish language, and to the wants of modern taste.” 
On the 27th of May, 1868, Longfellow 
sailed from New York on his last visit to 
Europe. He had with him his three young 
daughters and his son just married, a brother, 
two sisters, and Mr. T. G. Appleton. Four 
days previously, at the parting dinner at 
the house of the Fields, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes read a poem of affectionate farewell, 
which included the following lines :— 
Forgive the simple words that sound like praise ; 
The mist before me dims my gilded phrase ; 
Our speech at best is half alive and cold, 
And save that tenderer moments make us bold, 
Our whitening lips would close, their truest truth 
untold. 
What wishes, longings, blessings, prayers, shall be 
The more than golden freight that floats with thee ! 
And know, whatever welcome thou shalt find,— 
Thou who hast won the hearts of half mankind,— 
The proudest, fondest love thou leavest still behind. 
The enthusiasm with which Longfellow 
was received on reaching the shores of 
England told him that, although “The 
proudest, fondest love”? might have been 
left behind, he yet came as no unwelcome 
guest, and that the friends whose voices 
had been softened by the distance rejoiced to 
tell him how for long years his books had 
been household treasures in every English 
home. JoHN C. FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 


‘DIARY OF A MODERN DANDY, 
1818. 

THE subjoined ‘ Diary of a Modern Dandy,’ 
which I copy from a newspaper of 1818, is 
curious in its allusions and phrases, and 
may serve one day as a means of fixing a 
date for some of them. 


‘** Saturday.—Rose at twelve, with a d—d_ head- 
ache. Mem. not to drink the Regent’s Punch after 
supper. The green tea keeps one awake. 

**Breakfasted at one—read Morning Post— 
the best paper after all—always full of wit, fine 
writing, and good news. 

“Sent for the tailor and stay maker—ordered a 
morning demi-surtout of the last Parisian cut, with 
the collar a /a Guillotine, to show the neck behind 
—a pair of dress Petersham  pantaloons, with 
ts ye flounces at bottom, and a pair of Cumber- 
land corsets with the whalebone back.—A caution 


to the unwary: the last pair gave way in stooping 
to pick up Lady B.’s glove—the Duke of C—e 
vulgar enough to laugh, and asked me in the sea 
slang if I had not ‘missed stays in_ tacking.’ 
Find this to be an old joke stolen from * The Fudge 
Family.’—Query, Who is Tom Brown ?—not known 
at Long’s or the Clarendon. 

‘Three o’clock.—Drove out in the Dennet—took 
a few turns in Pall-Mall, St. James Street, and 
Piccadilly—got out at Grange’s—was told the. 
thermometer in the ice-cellar was at 80—prodigious ! 
—Had three glasses of pine and one of Curacoa— 
the Prince’s Fancy, as P— calls it.—P. is a wag in 
his way. 

‘“* Five to Seven.— Dressed for the evening—dined 
at eal es eight, ‘nobody with me but myself,’ 
as the old Duke of Cumberland said—a neat dinner 
in Long’s best style, viz., a tureen of turtle, a small 
turbot, a dish of Carlton—cutlets. Remove :—a 
turkey poult and an apricot tart.—Desert—Pine 
apple and brandy cherries. Drank two tumblers of 
the Regent’s Punch, iced, and a pint of Madeira— 
went to the Opera in high spirits—just over—forgot 
the curtain drops on Saturdays before twelve.— 
Mem.—to dine at seven on Saturdays. Supped at 
the Clarendon with the Dandy Club—cold collation 
—played a few rounds of Chicken Hazard, and went 
to bed quite cold. 

**Sunday.—Breakfasted at three—ordered the: 
Tilbury—took a round of Rotten-Row and the 
Squeeze, in Hyde Park, cursedly annoyed with dust 
in all directions—dined soberly with P—m, and 
went to the Marchioness of S—y’s Conversations 
in the evening—dull but genteel—P— calls it the- 
Sunday School. 

‘“*N.B. P—m, who is curious in his snuff as well 
as in his snuff-boxes, has invented a new mixture, 
Wellington’s and Blucher’s, which he has named 
in honour of the meeting of the two heroes, after 
the battle of Waterloo—La belle Alliance—a good 
hit—not to be sneezed at. 

‘“*Monday.—Dined in the City with Sir W. C— 
all the fashion since the Prince went. A d—d 
rood dinner and capital wines.—The Baronet—an 
1ospitable fellow but vulgar—sent his plate twice 
for turtle, and drinks beer after cheese! P—m was 
of the party—the Alderman, holding out his finger 
and thumb, begged a coo/ pinch—P— said he should 
have it, and put the box on the ice pail—a loud 
laugh—which the Baronet said reminded him of the- 
House of Commons—don’t like practical jokes, hate 
quizzing and quizzers. N.B. None admitted at our 
desunt. 

R. S. B. 


‘“* BRITISHER.” (See ante, p. 165.)—May 
I be allowed to protest with due respect 
against the appearance of this word in the 
note appended to ‘Inscriptions at Bellagio’? 
The first quotation given in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ is not complete. It 
should read thus: ‘“ Are we to be bullied 
by these d—d Britishers ?” The elimina- 
tion of the expletive modifies, if it does not 
destroy, the abusive contempt intended to 
be conveyed. 

The quotation is taken from Marryat’s 
‘Frank Mildmay,’ 1829, chap, xx. The- 
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‘period of the story is when we were at war 
with the United States. The speaker is 
‘the second mate of an American privateer, 
the True-blooded Yankee. He is described 
as “sour, ferocious, quarrelsome.” In the 
same chapter the American captain, who is 
not a blackguard, speaking courteously to 
Lieut. Frank Mildmay, says “ You English- 
men,” &e. Also a renegade sailor, who for 
misconduct is ordered to be flogged by the 
American captain, claiming his original 
nationality in the presence of the English 
Jieutenant, cries out, ** I am an Englishman. 
....l am a true-born Briton.” The word 
Englishman occurs four times in this one 
chapter. The second mate calls a British 
war ship, which is gaining on the privateer, 
* one of John Bull’s bellowing calves of the 
ocean.’ One wonders whether this phrase, 
put into the mouth of the ruffian mate by 
Marryat, is now to be accepted, 

Britisher ” appears in Farmer’s ‘ Ame- 
ricansims, Old and New,’ where may be 
found “ blarsted Britishers,’” quoted from 
Proctor. I have heard the word used some- 
times by Englishmen of little education, 
and am aware that Mr. Chamberlain has 
used the word in speeches. 

A few years ago in the House of Commons 
Mr. Balfour, referring to the nationality of 
Sir Robert Hart (an Irishman), Inspector- 
General of Chinese Maritime Customs at 
Peking, spoke of him as an Englishman. 
This was met with a remonstrance from 
some of the Irish Nationalist members. 
Mr. Balfour excused himself for describing 
Sir Robert as an Englishman on the ground 
‘that there was no other word in the lan- 
guage which would express his meaning. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Tue Last WILL OF A PRESBYTERY.—In his 
‘Sketch of the Denominations of the Chris- 
tian World,’ fourteenth ed., 1821, dedicated 
to Lord Erskine, Dr. John Evans quotes 
Benedict’s ‘History of the Baptist Deno- 
mination ’ for the following curious incident. 
About 1801, in consequence of’ the “ great 
revival ” in Kentucky, a number of ministers 


‘separated from the rest, formed a new Presbytery 
called the Springtield, upon New Light principles, 
soon dissolved that, and tive or six of them in a few 
years became Shaking Quakers. The Springfield 
Presbytery was formed by five ministers, who 
separated from the Kentucky Synod,and renounced 
-the jurisdiction of the Presbyterian church. They 
made innovations upon almost every part of 
Presbyterianism, but yet retained something of 
its form. But at length they resolved to renounce 


everything belonging to it, and made its Last Will 
and Testament, as follows:— 
“+The Presbytery of Springfield, sitting at Cane 


Ridge in the County of Bourbon, being, through a 
sracious Providence, in more than ordinary bodily 
tealth, growing in strength and size daily; and in 
— soundness and composure of mind; but 

nowing that it is appointed for delegated bodies 
once to die, and considering that the life of every 
such body is very uncertain, do make and ordain 
this our last Will and Testament, in manner and 
form following, viz. : 

“* Imprimis, we will that this body die, be dis- 
solved and sink into union with the body of Christ 
at large...... We will that our name of distinction, 
with its Rererend title, be forgotten...... We will 
that the people henceforth take the Bible as the 
only sure guide to heaven; and as many as are 
ottended with other books, which stand in com- 
petition with it, may cast them in the tire if they 
choose ; for it is better to enter into life having one 
book, than having many to be cast into hell...... 
Finally, we +ri// that all our sister bodies read their 
Bible carefully, that they may see their fate there 
determined, and prepare for death before it is too 
late. Springfield Presbytery, June 28th, 1804.’ ” 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


“Twitt”: “ Quitt.’—Twilt, in one 
sense as I knew it when a lad, was to 
“twitch” a dog with a whiplash, and to whip 
a top to keep it spinning. It was also the 
name for a bed-quilt. Quilt also meant to 
give a beating—a somewhat more severe one 
than “ scutching ”’ a dog with a single lash 
ofawhip. Quilt, besides meaning a covering, 
was also used for beating with a whip or 
rope’s end, and quilting was a sort of rough 
needlework. We made our cricket balls 
with wrappings of twine, done very tightly, 
and then quilted them on the outside with 
whipeord or other similar string, using a 
bent sacking awl with an eye in the top end. 
Quilting the ball was a sort of knitting, one 
round following the other until the whole of 
the ball was covered ; and such a ball, when 
well made, was as hard and as good as any- 
thing done in leather. Quilting a ball is, 
I believe, a lost art amongst school lads. 

TuHOos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


THe Prince oF Mownaco.—I printed 
ante, p. 125, @ petition from the Prince of 
Monaco to the National Convention. The 
following is a translation of an inedited draft 
of a letter, in my possession, from the Prince 
of Monaco to Carnot, 4 Jan., 1794. The 
portions in italics have been erased :— 

To the Citizen Carnot, 4 Nivose, the year 2 of 

the Republic. 

CitizEN,—In making, the 14 Fri¢ last, in the 
name of the Diplomatic Committee, your Report 
upon the reunion decreed of the Principality of 
sees to the French Republic, this Committee, 
in rendering justice to the sentiments which have 
long attached me to the French nation, thought 
that I was entitled to its protection and safety in 
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all that appertained to me under the title of a 
simple citizen. There is no property more precious 
than liberty, and yet it has been taken from me for 
three months past, when I have been detained in 
a house of arrest, always claiming and sighing for it, 
the barrack of the Rue de Seve, having unceasingly 
claimed _ it without having been able to obtain it; 


but to-day my sou! entertains the full hope I have | 


some = since the National Convention, after 
having favourably received a memorial that I 
addressed to it the 26 Frimaire last, has sent it to 
the Committees of Public Health and Safety as if 
received. The registered memorial which contains 
the proofs of the desire that I have long felt to 
render myself worthy of the glorious title of the 
dependant and ally of the French nation, which J 
hare enjoyed during the space of more than 60 years, 
and the justice which animates the members of the 
two Committees to which my appeal has it has been 
sent, are to me a certain presage that I shall obtain 
the so/e favour which I solicit from the generosity of 
the nation, and which is contained expressed in my 
letter to the Citizen President of the National 
Convention, of which I add a copy. 

Permit me, Citizen, to appeal to your help in this 
matter, and I pray you to remind the Committees 
of Public Health and Safety, of which you are a 
member, of the right that you have recognized me to 
have of claiming the protection, the safegard, the 
generosity, I may say, the justice of the nation, my 
ancient ally, of that which you have said in regard 
to me in your Report to the National Convention, 
and deign to assure them in my name that I defy 
any one to prove that my sincere attitude towards 
nation has ever failed for single 
instant. 


Métivier says the Prince was arrested 
28 Sept., 1793, and liberated 28 July, 1794 
(‘ Monaco et ses Princes,’ 1862, vol. ii. p. 96) ; 
and Pemberton mentions that he died at 
his house in the Rue Varennes, Paris, 
12 March, 1795, his life shortened by the 
hardships of his captivity (‘History of 
Monaco,’ 1867, p. 217). D 


ITS PRoNUNCIATION.—The 
usual pronunciation of the kind of cloth 
called ‘‘ frieze” is ‘‘ freeze”; the name 
Friesland has the same sound. Apparently 
this was not always so; witness the follow- 
ing :— 

Cloth of gold, do not despise 

To match thyself with cloth of frieze. 

Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 

Though thou art matched to cloth of gold. 
Presumably this is intended as an admoni- 
tion to those of high and low degree re- 
spectively. R.S 


Yorx’s “ Oxpest INHABITANTS.”—The 
notes which have appeared recently on ‘ The 
Old Highlander’ (see ante, pp. 47, 92) 
remind one of the description of the figure 
of the Wooden Midshipman which decorated 
the shop of old Sol Gills, the nautical- 
instrument maker, as recorded in ‘ Dombey 


and Son,’ and for which he had so strong 
an affection. With this Phiz has made us 
acquainted. 

In York there was an “ old inhabitant ” 
familiar to me from early days: the figure 
of Napoleon I., standing upright, about life 
size, in uniform, taking a pinch of snuff, 
at the door of a tobacconist’s shop in 
Micklegate. This was supposed to repre- 
sent him when going to fight the battle of 
Marengo in 1800, and formed one of the 
prized lares et penates of the proprietor. 

Over the projecting clock at St. Martin’s, 
Coney Street, in the same city, was the small 
figure of a naval officer taking an observa- 
tion, which represented, I suppose, some 
local celebrity or benefactor. 

JoHN PickForp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CARDINALS WISEMAN AND MANNING > 
INSCRIPTIONS ON THEIR CoFFINS.—The fol-. 
lowing inscriptions, which were revealed 
when the coffins of Cardinals Wiseman and 
Manning were removed from Kensal Green 
Cemetery to the crypt of Westminster 
Cathedral in January, are worthy, I think, 
of record in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

On Cardinal Wiseman’s coffin :— 

“E’mus et R’mus Dominus Nicolaus, Tit. S. Pru- 
dentiane S.R.E. Presb. Card. Wiseman, Primus 
Archiepiscopus Westmonasteriensis. _Natus die- 
2 Augusti, 1802; consecratus die 8 Junii, 1840. 
Obiit die 15 Februarii, 1865. Orate pro eo.” 

On that of Cardinal Manning :— 

Eduardus Cardinalis Manning, 
Archiepiscopus Westmonast. IL, Natus die 
15 Julii, , Archiepiscopus Consecratus die 
8 Junii, 1865, S.R.E. Presbvter Cardinalis creatus 
die 15 Martii, 1875. Post Vitam Sanctam in terra, 
ad vitam eternam transivit die 14 Januarii, 1892- 
R ” 


Henricus 


FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Smvpson’s RESTAURANT: GUESSING THE 
CuEESE.—The following paragraph, which 
has appeared in several papers, records 
some odd customs at Simpson’s Restaurant 
in the Strand :— 

“ An interesting custom is observed every day at 
Simpson's in connexion with the fish luncheon. 
The luncheon consists of soup, four sorts of fish, a 
joint, and cheese. Immediately after grace—which 
is said every day—the permanent chairman, Mr. 
Shelton, invites the company to guess the height, 
rirth, and weight of the portion of cheese before 

im, which stands on a pedestal cut from the 
wood of the old Victory. Should any one guess. 
correctly, the proprietor has to provide champagne 
and cigars for all. This custom has been observed 
ever since 1725. The names of those who have 
guessed correctly in recent years are engaved 
on a silver plate on the Victory pedestal. Since 
1887 only six have been correct in all three answers. 
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‘On the day I was at luncheon the height, 144 
inches, was correctly guessed by one guest; but no 
one hit off the girth, which was 26% inches, or the 
weight, which was 24lb. The smoking - room is 
full of history —-here long clay pipes are smoked 
in the Iuncheon hour.” 
Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name.—’ N. & Q.’ has recorded a number 
of instances of two brothers bearing the same 
‘Christian name: but the willof Nicholas Brent, 
of Stowe upon the Olde, in the diocese of 
Gloucester, dated 22 Oct., 1582 (from P.C.C. 
Rowe 8), deserves a note, as it mentions 
three brothers with the same name, and all 
living at the same time: 

*T give to the poor people of Stowe 10s. To the 
reparations of the Cathedral Church of Gloucester 
127. Towards the mending ot the common well of 
Stowe 3s. 47. Towards the reparations of the 
church of Stowe 12d. To every one of my god- 
children 127. To Thomas Daniell, my old servant, 
6s. To Robert, my old sheppard at Slawter, 5s. 
Tothe children of Thomas Blowen, equally amongst 
them, 2s. To William Brente my eldest son, if he 
live to accomplish his age of twenty years, 30/7. 
To William Brent, my second son, 30/i.; and to 
William Brent, my third son, 40//., at their like 
ages. To Elizabeth, my daughter, 40//. at her age 
ot twenty. The said sums of money shall remain 
meanwhile in the occupation of my wife Elizabeth, 
who shall give bonds to my overseers. The residue 
of all my goods I give to my said wife, whom I 
make my executrix ; and I request my brother Mr. 
William Brent and my kinsman Ancar Brent and 
William Crafts to be overseers of my will. 

* Ancar Brent, William Craftes, Witnesses. 

“Proved 11 Feb., 1582/3, by Robert Say, notary 
public, proctor for the executrix named.” 


W. N. B. 


Lorp BrovuGHAM AND PUNCH.’—Mr. 
Stanley J. Weyman writes in ‘ Chippinge ’ 
(chap. ii.) on Lord Brougham :— 

“His high cheekbones and queer bulbous nose 


are familiar to us; for, something exaggerated by | 


the caricaturist, they form week by week the 
trailing mask which mars the cover of Punch.” 

* Were a number of Englishmen asked what 
British statesman has appeared most fre- 
quently in Punch, I wonder how many would 
answer * Brougham.” W. CoRFIELD. 

Calcutta. 


‘GOLDSMITH’S ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A 
Map Doc.—When the godly man of Isling- 
ton in this elegy was bitten by the dog, the 
neighbours assumed that the cur was mad, 
and that the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light 
That show'd the rogues they lied— 
The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 
In a MS. commonplace book, full of epigrams, 


epitaphs, and “ titbits ” in prose and verse— 
undated, but apparently written at the end of 
the eighteenth century—the same idea finds 
expression in a French quatrain : 
Un gros serpent mordit Aurele ; 
Que croyez-vous quwil arriva ? 
Qu Aurele en mourut? Bagatelle ! 
Ce fut le serpent qui creva ! 
RicHARD WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tea as A Meat. (See 8 S. ix. 387; x. 
244; 9 S. vii. 511; xii. 351.)—To the 
allusions to the tea-table I gave at the third 
of these references I should like to add one 
of 1724, which suggests another link between 
tea and conversation. This is an advertise- 
ment which appeared in The Daily Courant 
of 17 Feb., 1724, running thus :— 

**On Friday next will be Published, The Tea- 
Table. Number I. To be continued every Monday 
and Friday. Printed for J. Roberts, near the 
Oxtord Arms in Warwick-Lane. Price Two-Pence.” 

Roberts was the publisher also of The 
Instructor, a weekly journal, issued on 
Wednesdays, containing one long moral 
essay ; and The Tea-Table (of which some 
specimens are to be seen at the British 
Museum) was of a similar, though lighter 
stamp. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* BULKMASTER.’’—William Wilson, who 
entered University and King’s College, 
Aberdeen, in 1811, and in later life was a 
solicitor in Inverary, is described as “ son of 


Alexander Wilson, bulkmaster, Inverness.”’ 
|What is a bulkmaster’?? The word 
'does not appear in the ‘H.E.D., the 
‘E.D.D.,’ or Jamieson. P. J. ANDERSON. 

| University Library, Aberdeen. 

NavaL Action, 21 June, 1814.—Can 
-some correspondent kindly give me any 
particulars of an action which took place on 
21 June, 1814, and the name of the ship in 
which Lieut. Thomas Barratt Power, who is 
stated to have been then killed, was serving 
at the time ? F. D. L. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE EMBO BARONETCY. 
,—The Times of 25 February contained an 
advertisement desiring information “as to 
wills” of the late Sir Home Seton Gordon, 
Bt, of Embo. On 18 Sept., 1876, the same 
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journal contained an advertisement for 
‘any will or other testamentary document ” 
of his father, Sir William Home Gordon. 
These inquiries seem to be symbols of several 
mysteries in the history of the house of 
Embo. One of these is the question, Who 
was the fourth baronet? G. E. C. (‘ Com- 
plete Baronetage’) calls him Sir William 
Gordon, and says he died in 1760. The 
Egerton Brydges MS. (6. 1. 7) purchased at 
the Phillipps Sale by the Advocates’ Library 
also calls him Sir William, but says he died 
in 1742—clearly mixing him up with his 
distant kinsman Sir William Gordon, oi 
Invergordon. ‘Burke’ also gives him as 
Sir William, although in some editions of the 
nineties it gave him as Sir John—in which 
it was correct, as a reference to the invalu- 
able * Services of Heirs’ proves :— 

* Sir John Gordon of Embo, Bart., to_his grand- 
father Sir Robert Gordon of Embo, rt., who 
died —— 1693 [G.E.C. gives the date as 1697], heir 
eet in Embo, Hiltoun, or Bellakmeik, Achin- 
thesaurer, &c. [in Sutherland], Jan. 10, 1721.” 
None of the pedigrees gives a very clear 
account of Robert Home Gordon, of Conduit 
Street, London, and Embo, to whom Sir 
Orford Gordon was served heir of provision 
general, 14 Dec., 1840. The Brydges MS. 
says :— 

“Sir Robert Gordon [of Embo, second baronet] 
had four sons: (1) John, his heir; (2) Robert, who 
married a daughter of Sir George Munro of Cul- 
cairn, and from him are descended John and George 
Gordon, and trom the former is descended the 

resent Robert Home Gordon, of Conduit Street, 
ondon ; (3) James; and (4) William.” 
Who was this Robert Home Gordon pre- 
cisely ? A mystery seems to surround his 
marriage. Susanna Gordon (or Hope) was 
served heir ‘‘ to her husband Robert Home 
Gordon of Embo ” (died 19 Nov., 1826) on 
10 March, 1828. But The Gentleman's 
Magazine (vol. xii., N.S., p. 211) records the 


death of Robert Home Gordon’s widow at 
Knightsbridge, 18 July, 1839, as that of 
“‘Samuel [sic] Harriott.”” He seems to have | 
been the hobert Gordon, of Shorum House, 


Kent, co-respondent in a divorce case {in | 


794. J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


FLora Macponatp.—At the exhibition of | 
the Royal House of Stuart held at the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, in 1889, several 


articles which had belonged to Flora Mac- | 


donald were exhibited by Major-General 
John Macdonald and by Miss Juliet Mac- 
donald of Inverlair. 

I am desirous of knowing the names and 
addresses of the present representatives of 


Flora Macdonald, as I wish to consult, for 
a literary purpose, the correspondence (if 
still in existence) which took place in 1750-2 
between her, Mr. Jo. Mackenzie, Messrs. 
Innes & Clerk, Messrs. Fairholme, &e., 
relative to certain moneys which were raised 
for her benefit (see Atheneum, 8 June, 1844, 
p- 525). C. Mason. 
29, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 


Sir Jonn Suckiine: “ 
ling, in his Prologue to ‘ The Goblins,’ writes: 
When Shakespear, Beaumont, Fletcher, rul’d the 

Stage, 
There scarce were ten good Pallats in the Age. 
And again, lower down :— 


The Pallats are grown higher, number increas’d, 
And there wants that which should make up the 


east. 
What are pallats ? T. M. W. 
[Is it pa/ates, 7.¢., tastes 7] 


SHAKESPEARE AND NICHOLAS BRETON.— 
Has this parallel been noticed ? Nicholas 
Breton (1545-1626) has in a poem entitled 
An Odd Coneeit.’ the words :— 

Wise and kind and fair and true, 
Lovely live all these in you. 
Shakespeare, Sonnet ev., has :— 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv’d alone, 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one. 
C. R. Hatnes. 


Tue Lytrons at KNEBwoRTH.—I should 
feel much obliged for information on the 
following points :— ; 

1. What are the details of the quarterings 
of the coat over Sir William Lytton’s tomb 
at Knebworth, in particular the seventh 
(Rede of Munden, Herts) ? / 

2. Does the Lytton old home still exist ? 
and, if so, in whose charge ? 

3. Are there any coats of arms on its walls, 
windows, &c. ? 

4. Whence can Knebworth be most con- 


_veniently visited ? 


Perhaps some reader of your widely 
circulated paper can kindly oblige me. 
(Major) G. R. MAcMULLEN. 
56, St. Michael’s Road, Bedford. 


Dippinc WELL Hype Parx.—A friend 
is very anxious to learn something of the 
history and the subject of a coloured print 
in his possession, representing @ well in a 
glade, and parents dipping their children in 
it. The picture is entitled ‘The Dipping 
Well in Hyde Park (Le Puits & baigner a 
| Hyde Park),’ with the further particulars, 
** Wheatley pinxit: James Godby sculpsit : 
J. Murphy excudit : published by J. Murphy, 
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10, Howland St., Fitzroy Sq., 3 July, 1802.” 
A search of the indexes of * N. & Q.’ reveals 
much about wells and much about Hyde 
Park, but nothing about this well. Some 
of your contributors learned in the topo- 
graphy of London may be able to throw 
some light on the subject. W. B. 


HamMaLs.”—A witness from North- 
umberland stated in the Divorce Court the 
other day that this was the name of a gift 
which a Northern mother expected those 
she met to present to her new-born child. 
Can any one give details as to the origin 
and nature of this gift? What is the ety- 
mology of ‘ hammals” ? 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHaet. 


HURSTMONCEAUX: ITS PRONUNCIATION’ 
—What is the correct pronunciation of the 
name Hurstmonceaux, Sussex? I have 
heard it called ‘* Herst-mon-sew,” with 
stress pretty evenly divided between the 
first and last syllable. A writer in M.A.P., 
however, recently stated that ‘“‘ Hurstmon- 
ceaux should be shortened into ‘ Her-so.’ ” 
Further, Hope’s ‘ Glossary of Dialectal Place 
Nomenclature’ gives the forms ‘ Hurst- 
mounceys,” Hossmouncies,”’ and Hars- 
mouncy.” Are these purely rustic, or are 
they used by the educated ? 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Curious Parish DocUMENT.—Among the 
fragmentary sixteenth-century records of 
the parish of SS. Anne and Agnes, Alders- 
gate, are four pages of a document in Dutch, 
“translated from the French kanguage,”’ of 
the first page of which the following is a 
literal (modern) translation :— 


“ To all those who shall see these presents, Louis 
le Beauclere, Advocate of the King in his Council 
of State, President, general Judge of the Justice 
of Calais, and the reconquered lands, and the great 
Bailliou of the Island, Greetings, hereby informs 
that before Mr. Francois de Bourg and Quentin 
Genost, public Notaries admitted by his Majesty to 
the afore-mentioned Town and Lands, hereunder 
written, has presented himself Jan Guersten, 
Captain of the ship formerly from Hamburg and 
now at present of this harbour of Calais, called 
the St. Jan, tonnage one hundred and eighty tons, 
or thereabouts, provided with sixteen pieces of 
cannon, four stone pieces, twenty muskets and 
twenty pikes,...... and other necessary things, with 
twenty-eight men, the afore-mentioned Captain 
included, the same ship well victualled, munitioned, 
caulked, watertight, and ready to sail, also with 
her anchors, cables, and fit sails, the which from 
his own free will has acknowledged, and left, sold, 
ceded, quitted, transferred, and left, according to 
the contents and the delivery of these presents, 
promising and promises to kee» free from all 
troubles, free of navigation, letters of bedom- 
merie [7] debts, mortgages, obligations, and other 


| such general hindrances in all ports, harbours, and’ 
| places in which the same may remain, anchor, and. 
All from now......To the honourable Charles 
| Stolsius, Merchant, living within this Town of 
Calais here present.” 
|The rest of the document, which breaks off 
abruptly at the end of its fourth page, is- 
similarly worded, and contains no reference: 
to St. Anne’s parish (or indeed to London 
or to this country at all). It is written in a 
foreign hand, upon the ordinary foolscap- 
paper of the period, the reference to the 
**reconquered lands’? making the possible- 
date soon after Elizabeth’s accession. _ 
The other parish documents of the time 
(such as they are) contain no reference to 
either of the parties named above. Can 
any one inform me what this singular 
foreign record is likely to be doing in a City 
church chest ? Witriam McMurray. 


WarREN Hastincs TRIAL: ADMISSION 
Tickets.—Mr. J. B. WHITBORNE in 1857 
asked (2 8. iv. 151) whether a complete 
series of tickets, for each day of the trial, 
existed. He stated that he possessed two 
of different types—one bearing the name 
and arms of the Deputy Lord Chamberlain. 
and the other a view of Westminster Hall, 
with Burke on his legs addressing the Court. 
No reply appears to have been made. I 
possess one ticket for the 126th day, bearing 
the name and arms of Peter Burrell, Deputy 
Lord Chamberlain, and signed and sealed 
G. Lincoln (Geo. P. Tomline, Bishop of 
Lincoln). I have examined the tickets in 
the Bankes Collection of the British Museum 
(some sixty odd), and they are similar in design 
to mine, though for different days, and none 
bears the G. Lincoln signature and seal. 
Each ticket is from an engraved plate. 

Can any one answer Mr. WHITBORNE’S 
query, and also say for what day the West~ 
minster Hall view ticket was used ? 

F. W. Gasriy. 

Liverpool. 

STANLEY, SixTH EArt OF DERBY. 
—Burke and Collins agree in giving the date 
of the Earl’s marriage as 26 June, 1594. 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ article Edward de Vere, 
Iviii. 228, gives 26 Jan., 1594. Fleay in his 
‘ Life of Shakespeare ’ gives 26 Jan., 1594/5, 
Which of these is correct ? If the answer 
January is given, please state whether Old 
or New Style is meant. 

H. PeMBERTON, Jun. 

Phila., U.S.A. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON THE SUFFERINGS 
oF Staves.—Is there any doubt as to the 
genuineness of a passage in the Second 
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Inaugural Address of President Lincoln 
(4 March, 1865), in which he speaks of the 
length of the civil war, and of an aspect in 
which it might possibly be regarded as a 
requital for the sufferings of the slaves ? 
In the ‘ Life and Public Services of Abra- 
ham Lincoln,’ by Raymond (New York, 
1865), p. 671, this passage is given in full, 
with the rest of the address. But in ‘ Lin- 
coln’s Speeches and Letters, with Introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. James Bryce” 
(London, 1907), p. 224, it is entirely omitted, 
though the rest of the address is given. 
What is the reason for this? The utter- 
ance is one which, to say the least, many 
would regret to lose. M. Mattison. 


** NON SENTIS, INQUIT, TE ULTRA MALLEUM 
Loqur ?””—This question, addressed to a 
blacksmith criticizing music, appears, with 
the name of Athenzeus, in ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations,’ by W. Gurney Benham, p. 599, 
in a foot-note to ‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
Erasmus in ‘ Adagia,’ in illustrating “‘ Ne 
sutor,” s.v. Arrogantia,’ attributes 
“Non sentis,” &e., to Stratonicus, the 
cithara player in Athenzus. 

In ‘English Proverbs with Moral Re- 
flexions,’ second ed., 1709, p. 157, Oswald 
Dykes, commenting on ‘‘A Shoe-maker 
must not go beyond his Last,” has the follow- 
ing :— 

“Twas witty enough of Stratonicus, an eminent 
Musician, trying Masteries in his own Way with a 
Blacksmith: Why, Sirrah! says he, you do not 
perceive that you talk beyond your hammer.” 

I cannot find the saying in Athenzus, 
s.v. Stratonicus. RoBeERtT PIERPOINT. 


O. W. Hoimes on CitTizENsHIP.—In a 
recent lecture by Dr. Hunter, of Glasgow, 
on ‘ Citizenship,’ he said :— 

‘* There was a serious truth underlying the state- 

ment made by Oliver Wendell Holmes, that to 
vroduce a good citizen it was necessary to begin 
oer vat least one hundred years before he was 
born. 
Can any of your readers help me to find the 
quotation ? So far, I have searched in vain. 
Dr. Hunter is sure he read it in Holmes, 
but he cannot say where. W. G. 


Rev. Henry Lercuton.—I shall feel 
greatly obliged for any notes or references 
to the Rev. Henry Leighton or his family. 
He was minister of an independent con- 
gregation in London rather more than a 
hundred years ago. He was born at 
Unthank, in the parish of Shotley, North- 
umberland, somewhere about 1740, and was 
a nephew of the Rev. John Angus, who for 


fifty-four years was minister of the congre- 
gation at Bishop Stortford. Old directories 
might give some information about him. 
H. R. LEIGHTON. 
East Boldon R.S.O., Durham. 


‘REPONSE AUX QUESTIONS D’UN PRO- 
VINCIAL.’—Required the author’s name of 
this 12mo, printed at Rotterdam, “ chez 
R. Leers,’’ 1704. Cc. K. 


Court Rott Terms.—In a Court Roll of 
10 Henry VII. is an account of flotsam and 
jetsam thrown up as “ wreck of the sea,” 
in which, among other things, are enu- 
merated 

“1 pec. de cabill, 1 par. Bregandiris [the word 

occurs three times], 1 cathen ferri [cathen also 
occurs three times], 1 gravell ferri, dim. ligac. ferri, 
1 cadum de Orenzado ad valens 5 marc.” 
Can any one inform me what are Bregan- 
diris ? what is a cathen, and what a gravell ? 
Can ‘‘cadus de Orenzado”’ be a case of 
oranges ? OswaLtpD J. REICHEL. 

A la Ronde, Lympstone, Devon. 


Dr. JoHNnson’s FrRanNKS.—Who franked 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s letters ? J.S 


Replies. 


RICHARD Il.: HIS ARMS. 
(10 S. vii. 188.) 


Tus king’s favourite device was the white 
hart, lodged, ducally gorged and chained or, 
which he is supposed to have adopted from 
his mother Joan, “ the Fair Maid of Kent,” 
daughter of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl 
of Kent (younger son of Edward I. by his 
second wife), whose cognizance was a white 
hind. Richard’s badge forms a conspicuous 
decoration of the string moulding which 
connects the trusses in Westminster Hall, 
being sculptured thereon no fewer than 
eighty-three times, alternating with the royal 
crest. 

The white hart also occurs in the portrait 
of Richard, when about thirteen years of 
age, at Wilton House. This picture repre- 
sents the young King kneeling in adoration 
before the Madonna and Child, who are 
attended by angels. Richard, introduced 
by his three patron saints—St. John Baptist, 
Edward the Confessor (holding the fisher- 
man’s ring), and St. Edmund the Martyr 
(delicately fingering one of the arrows which 
slew him)—is dressed in a splendid crimson 
robe, which is diapered with this badge in 
gold. He also wears a jewel representing 
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the white hart ; and every one of the eleven 


angels wears a similar jewel in honour of 


the King. This badge occurs in addition | 


on the panel at the back of the painting, 
which would be shown when the picture was 
closed. 

The white hart may further be seen on the 
beautiful frame of Richard’s great portrait 
in Westminster Abbey ; on the robes (copied 
in his lifetime from his actual garments) worn 
by his effigy on his tomb in the same church ; 
and on a fragment of the royal dress at 
South Kensington Museum, which also shows 
his grandfather’s cognizance (the sunburst 
of Edward III.) and the portrait of his dog 
Math. A. R. Bay ey. 


In Boutell’s ‘ English Heraldry,’ second 
ed., published by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
p. 27, it is stated that 
*‘in Westminster Abbey the favourite badge of 
Richard II., a white hart, chained, and in an atti- 
tude of rest, is repeated as many as eighty-three 
times, and all are equally consistent with heraldic 
truth, without any one of them being an exact 
counterpart of the other.” 

Millington, at p. 303 of ‘ Heraldry in His- 
tory, Poetry, and Romance,’ remarks that 
Richard Il. derived from his mother, the 
Fair Maid of Kent, 

‘the badge preserved in Westminster Hall, and in 
the chapel of St. Michael in Canterbury Cathedral, 
a white hart, couchant on a mount, under a tree 
proper, gorged with a crown, and chained ; and 
that this badge became the title of a pursuivant, 
and is alluded to as the ‘ King’s liverie’ in an old 


— ‘How England was first called 


yon.”’ 


JAMES WATSON. 
Folkestone. 


According to Brewer, the white hart, or 
hind, was the badge of Richard II., and was 
worn by all his courtiers and adherents. 
When the unsuccessful rising on his behalf 
took place, his child wife, Isabel of France, 
tore off the Lancastrian badges—I believe 
swans — from her liveries, and replaced 
them, with delight, by the white hart. 

HELGA. 

A white hart was the favourite badge of 
Richard II. His arms were Azure, a cross 
fleury between five martlets or, for Edward 
the Confessor, impaling France and England 
quarterly, for England. T. 


A stag, or rather a ‘‘ white hart,”’ does not 
appear in the arms of Richard II.; but it 
was that monarch’s favourite device, used 
as a badge. 

The device may, I think, be seen on the 
tomb of the Duke of Norfolk in St. Mark’s, 
Venice; and it also forms a conspicuous 


cognizance. 


| 


decoration of the moulding under the 
windows of Westminster Hall. It was not, 
however, the King’s only device employed 
Among others were the 
Plantagenista, the sun in splendour, the 
peas-cod, and the white falcon. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAeEL. 


[Mr. J. R. Nutra. also thanked for reply. ] 


‘“EspPRIT DE L’ESCALIER ” (10 8. vii. 189, 
237).—We say, in French, esprit d’escalier, 
literally staircase-wit.” sprit de Vescalier, 
with the article, would refer to a certain 
staircase—for instance, to Mr. LATHAM’s 
own staircase. The word is familiar with 
us, to express the reverse of what our friend 
Punch sometimes calls in his cartoons 
** Words one should have left unsaid.” It 
means the appropriate answer which one 
thinks of too late, when one has taken leave 
and goes down the staircase with an after- 
thought. Would not “afterthought” do 
as translation of the French esprit descalier ? 

The French expression was literally trans- 
lated into German, but not appropriately, 
by W. L. Hertslet. This Hertslet was a 
German writer, although of English extrac- 
tion, as the name shows. He wrote a 
book ‘ Der Treppenwitz der Weltgeschichte.’ 
Allured by the title, I ordered the book 
some time ago, and received the sixth 
edition (Berlin, 1905), revised and enlarged, 
after the death of the author, by H. F. 
Helmolt. But I was rather deceived, 
because I found only a very few instances of 
real esprit @escalier in the French sense of 
the word. The book chiefly deals with 
historical sayings and anecdotes which are 
to be read in many handbooks. Neverthe- 
less the book is worth perusal, and I learned 
from it a definition of the word ‘ diplo- 
mats ’’ which was unknown to me. 

I was glad to see that this is an English 
definition, not a French one: ‘‘ Men sent 
abroad to lie for the benefit of their country.” 
It was made by Sir Henry Wotton (1568- 
1639), and is quoted by Hertslet (sixth ed., 
p- 379) in a paragraph where the author 
comments on the French saying “ perfide 
Albion” ; and I may observe that Hertslet 
quotes this saying with approval. But in 
the present days I leave the controversy 
on this word to German and English news- 
papers. With us Frenchmen the expression 
is antiquated in these days of entente cordiale. 

H. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 

P.S.—I look into the ‘ Table Générale de 
l’Intermédiaire (1864-1896),’ and I find: 
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*L’esprit de Vescalier; l’auteur? x. 226, 
366, 530.” I have not the set of the Inter- 
médiaire at hand, and nescit vox missa 
revertt. In despite of this precedent, I 
consider esprit de lescalier (with the article) 
as unidiomatic French, unless one also puts 
the article with the first word, Vesprit de 
Tescalier, in a general way, as one would 
say Vesprit de la tragédie grecque, &c.; and 
yet [ should object to it. 

[We appreciate highly M. Garpoz’s graceful com- 
pliment, and may add that Wotton’s definition is 
proverbial in England. Wotton himself said of it 
in a letter to Velserus in 1612: ‘* This merry deti- 
nition of an ambassador I had chanced to set down 
at my friend’s, Mr. Christopher Fleckamore, in his 


Album.”] 


MonaGHAN Press (10 S. vii. 188).—John 
Brown printed in Monaghan from 1787 to 
1796. If Mr. JEsset will send me particulars 
ot his tract, I will gladly send him a copy of 
my brochure on early Monaghan printing. 

E. R. McC. Dix. 

17, Kildare Street, Dublin. 


ANAGRAMS ON Pius X. (10 8S. i. 146, 253 ; 
vii. 158).—A still better, and quite Pauline 
anagram on “ Tosephus Cardinalis Sarto” 
has occurred to me since my last contribu- 
tion. It ought to be written in letters of 
gold in the private room of his Holiness. 
It is the following: ‘‘ Sis charitas pura sine 
dolo,” i.e., ‘‘ Be thou pure love, withouten 
guile.” It is like a commentary on St. 
Paul’s admonition ‘Dilectio sine simula- 
tione” (Romans xii. 9), which is in itself a 
kind of spiritualizing of the old anagram 
Roma=amor. It reminds me of a remark- 
able anagram which I discovered in 1884 
and published in an Evangelical paper at 
Dunedin, New Zealand, called, I think, The 
Christian Record, in 1885, namely, ‘ Chris- 
tianity Tis in charity,” or Charity’s 
init.” A little later I found that “‘ Christiani” 
spells Hi sint cari.” 

Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 


DANTEIANA (10 8. vii. 202).—May not the 
reference in ‘Inferno,’ xvi. 102 (‘‘ Ove 
dovria per mille esser ricetto”), be to St. 
Mark x. 29 and 30 ?— 


«‘And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say unto 
you, There is no man that hath left house, or 

rethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions ; and in the 
world to come eternal life.” 


If so, Dante has only changed “‘ an hundred- 
fold” into ‘‘a thousandfold.” I do not 
venture to affirm that Dante could use 


per mille in the sense of ‘‘ a thousandfold,”’ 
or ricetto in the sense of “‘ receipt” ; but the 
passage in St. Mark is so apposite, especially 
when one considers the nature of monastic 
vows, that hope Mr. McGovern will inform 
us whether such senses are or are not possible. 
I suppose that a mille, and ricetta or ricevuta, 
would nowadays have to be used; but in a 
Scriptural reference perhaps Dante may have 
Latinized. 

In the last canto “‘ Vexilla regis prodeunt ” 
would have been a mere quotation from a 
hymn ; but ‘ Vexilla regis prodeunt inferni ”’ 
is not a mere quotation, and seems to indicate 
that Dante regarded himself as free to use 
Latin at his discretion. Per contra, to use 
Latin and to Latinize are different things. 

R. JOHNSON WALKER. 

Little Holland House, Kensington. 


Marty Horses (10 8. vii. 190, 211).— 
There are four groups called Marly’s Horses. 
Besides the well-known pair decorating the 
Champs-Elysées, another pair is to be seen on 
the other side of the Place de la Concorde, 
at the entrance of the Tuileries garden. The 
latter are by Coysevox, and were originally 
erected at Marly in the time of Louis XIV. 
(1702); whereas the other groups, by 
Couston, were erected much later, in 1745. 

All information about Marly is to be found 
in the valuable book of Camille Piton, 
Marly-le-Roi’ (Paris, Joanin & 


Paris. 


“ Grinpy ” (10 S. vii. 209).—The ‘ Eng. 
Dial. Dict.’ gives grim, adj., grimy, and 
grim’t, pp., begrimed. It is most likely 
that the pp. grim’t was turned into grim’d 
and grind (with short 7), with the sense 
begrimed or grimy; from which a new 
adj. grind-y could easily be formed. The 
short 7 also occurs in grimble, to begrime, 
and occasions no difficulty. 

Wa tter W. SKEAT. 


Cry or Macarta (10 8. iv. 28).—The lines 
are a translation of Eur., ‘ Heracl.’ 593-6. 
H. Sr. J. S. 


THIRKELL Famity (10 8S. vi. 229; vii. 
218).—The Rev. Thomas Threlkeld (1739- 
1806) was minister (1778-1806) of the 
Unitarian congregation worshipping in Black- 
water Street Church, Rochdale. Born at 
Halifax, Yorks; educated at Daventry 


Academy and Warrington Academy, 1758- 
_ 1762 (Dr. Priestley being tutor there during 
his last year), he became minister at Risley 
‘in 1762, remaining there until his removal 
to Rochdale. He married Martha Wright, 
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of Risley, and is buried in Blackwater Street 
Chureh. His father was the Rev. Samuel 
Threlkeld, minister of the Presbyterian 
congregation at Halifax. When Dr. Priestley 
went, in 1762, to be married at Wrexham 
to Miss Wilkinson, whose father was an iron- 
master near that town, Thomas Threlkeld 
accompanied him as groomsman. It had 
been settled that in the performance of the 
marriage service he should give the bride 
away. Unfortunately, upon entering the 
church, Thelkeld, delighted with the idea of 
being now able, for the first time, to gratify 
his passion for the Welsh language—of which 
he was master—at the fountain head, had 
buried himself in a large and lofty pew, 
where he had found a Bible in the vernacular. 
He was deeply engaged in studying it when 
wanted in the chancel. The service was at 
a standstill; the father did not appear to 
give away the bride; a hue and cry was set 
up for the groomsman, and at length he 
was discovered in his hiding-place, ignorant 
of what was passing, and unconscious of 
anything but the pleasure of reading his 
favourite language. His memory for facts, 
figures, and quotations was _ prodigious. 
See Monthly Repository, 1807, p. 172; also 
‘Record of Provincial Assembly of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire,’ 1896, p. 162. Is any 
portrait of him known ? 
Geo. Eyre Evans. 

Ty Tringad, Aberystwyth. 

The Thirkills were a family of importance 
at Fishtoft, in Lincolnshire, three miles 
from Boston, and patrons of the living. In 
one eorner of the chancel is a slab inscribed 
“Entrance to Mr. Thirkill’s vault.” No 
doubt there are many entries of the family 
in the registers of the parish. 

The name Threlkeld is quite different, and 
often found in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BANNER OR Frac (10 S. v. 450, 493).— 
My attention has been lately recalled to 
bunting, and I am ashamed to find how 
much IJ erred in making answer to Mr. C. H. 
OrFevrR. I hope he will accept my apology, 
with the following amendment; but a 
blunder made in print is more enduring than 
most things, and I am afraid the effect of 
my mistake may not be wholly done away. 
I do not think there is any name but 
‘“banner ” or its diminutive bannerette ” 
for the piece of swallow-tailed stuff ‘ hang- 
ing by a cord from a cross pole” which is 
the subject of Mr. ORFEUR’s inquiry. A 
small swallow-tailed flag of perpendicular 


suspension is a pennon. A pendant or 
pennant is, strictly speaking, a very long, 
narrow streamer, gradually coming to a 
point at the end of the flag, which is used 
in the navy; but popularly any little flag, 
and, I believe, especially one with sides that 
taper off into a point, would be called a 
pennant. I trust that, if not now correct, 
may be corrected. St. 


West Inp1an Mivitary ReEcorps (10 S. 
vi. 428, 476; vii. 14, 78, 156, 197).—I feel 
myself much indebted to W. 8S. for the last 
communication under this heading, furnish- 
ing me with interesting notices of one of my 
ancestors, who died in the early part of 1817, 
and was buried in Antigua (where he had 
considerable interest), though I never heard 
whether or not any memorial was erected 
over his remains. Regarding Edward 
Stapleton’s commission as ensign, whereo? 
W. 5S. supplies the date, I should very much 
like to learn whether there be not somewhere: 
accessible a register of commissions, from 
which I might learn in what regiment he 
had previously served, as T have reason to: 
believe that he rose from the ranks. 

A. STAPLETON. 

158, Noel Street, Nottingham. 


CHARLES [.: HIS PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
istics (10 S. vii. 169, 210).—Sir Henry 
Halford wrote in 1813 :— 


“At length, the whole face was disengaged from 
its covering. The complexion of the skin of it was 
dark and discoloured. The forehead and temples 
had lost little or nothing of their muscular sub- 
stance; the cartilage of the nose was gone ; but the 
left eye, in the first moment of exposure, was open 
and full, though it vanished almost immediately ; 
and the pointed beard, so characteristic of the 

veriod of the reign of King Charles, was perfect. 
“he shape of the face was a long oval....... 

“Tt was difficult, at this moment, to withhold a 
declaration that, notwithstanding its disfigurement, 
the countenance did bear a strong resemblance to 
the coins, the busts, and es’ sebinlly to the pictures 
of King Charles I. by Vandyke, by which it had 
been made familiar to us. It is true, that the 
minds of the Spectators of this interesting sight 
were well prepared to receive this impression ; but 
it is also certain, that such a facility of belief had 
been occasioned by the simplicity and truth of Mr. 
Herbert’s Narrative, every part of which had been 
contirmed by the investigation, so far as it had 
advanced : and it will not be denied that the shape 
of the face, the forehead, an eye, and the beard, 
are the most important features by which resem- 
blance is determined....... 

“*The ha.r was thick at the back part of the head, 
and in appearance, nearly black. A portion of it, 
which has since been cleaned and dried, is of a. 
beautiful dark brown colour. That of the beard 


was a redder brown. On the back part of the head, 
it was P not] more than an inch in length, and had 
probab 


y been cut so short for the convenience of 
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the executioner, or perhaps by the piety of friends 
soon after death, in order to furnish memorials of 
the unhappy King.” — ‘An Account of what 
appeared on opening the Coffin of King Charles 
the First......on the first of April mpcccxutr. by 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart., F.R.S. and F.A.S., 
London, 1813. Pp. 8, 9. 

Appendix No. II. is an “ Extract from 
Wood’s ‘ Athenee Oxonienses,’ folio edition, 
vol. ii. p. 703. Printed for Knaplock, Mid- 
winter, and Tonson, 1721.” It contains 
the account given by Mr. Herbert (Groom 
of the Bedchamber, and faithful companion) 
of the burial of the “ White King ”’ in the 
vault in St. George’s Chapel, where were two 
coffins, supposed to be those of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Jane Seymour. There is nothing 
about the personal appearance of the King. 
The reference in the new ed., 1820, is vol. iv. 
col. 36. 

Those who were present at the opening of 
the coffin of King Charles were the Prince 
Regent, the Duke of Cumberland, Count 
Munster, the Dean of Windsor, Benjamin 
Charles Stevenson, Esq., and Sir Henry 
Halford. The discovery of the coffin in- 
scribed “King Charles, 1648” agreed so 
exactly with the details given by Mr. Herbert 
that there remained only three points for 
investigation, viz., had the corpse in the 
coffin been embalmed ? had the head been 
severed from the body? did the face 
resemble the well-known face of King Charles 
as presented on the coins, the busts, and 
especially the pictures by Vandyke, although 
it had lain buried for 165 years? These 
three questions appear to have been an- 
swered in the affirmative. It cannot be 
supposed that Sir Henry Halford and his 
companions had any doubt as to the por- 
traits being faithful likenesses. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The portrait of King Charles I. in the 
first two editions of Reliquize Wottoniane ’ 
(1651, 1654) differs from that given in the 
last two (1672, 1685), but they approximate 
tothe Van Dyck type. Sir Henry Wotton’s 
Latin address is also omitted from the first 
two editions, only the English translation 
being given. It is probable that King 
Charles resembled his father in some respects, 
for the likeness was occasionally referred to 
by the lampoonists of the time. In Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s edition of Aubrey’s ‘ Brief 
Lives’ there is reprinted a copy of some 
Latin verses by John Hoskyns, of which 
an English version seems to have been made 
by John Reynolds, of New College, Oxford. 
In this version the following stanza will be 
found (0.c., ii. 52) :— 


Prince Henry cannot idly liven, 
Desiring matter to be given 

To prove his valour good. 
And Charles, the image of his father, 
Doth imitate his eldest brother 

And leades the noble blood. 


In this ‘Convivium Philosophicum,’ as the 
poem was called, the term “ imago patris ” 
was not used in an uncomplimentary sense. 
As a matter of fact, James I. was not a bad- 
looking man, though his son Charles was. 
a better. See also ‘ Brief Lives,’ i. 171. 

W. F. PrRIDEAUX. 


Further contemporary corroboration of 
our old belief in the grave dignity of the 
IXing’s countenance may be found in a tract 
entitled ‘Satyra Manneiana; a M. V. M.,’ 
printed, without place, in 1650, 4to. There 
we read, respecting a supposed appearance 
of the Martyr’s umbra or manes to the 
writer :— 

“Talem in modum caput amputatum, faciem, 
lineamenta perscrutor. Erat nasus subaduncus, os 
subplenius ; oculi ravi, grandiusculi ; capilli, fluidi, 
et in nodum decoriter contorti; vultus plane 
modestus, pulcher, decens.” 


W. D. Macray. 


Hornsey Woop Hovse: HARRINGAY 
Howse (10S. vii. 106, 157, 216).—A lengthy 
article, written by myself, in The Islington 
News for 16 Feb., 1878, was entitled ‘ Chatter 
about Islington.’ Therein I drew the follow- 
ing picture of Hornsey Wood House and the 
equally well-known Sluice House (situated 
within about half a mile of each other) as I 
remembered them circa 1850 :— 


“Where is the Sluice House, adjacent to the 
New River, with its traditional little tea-gardens 
in front of it, where, in sylvan-like arbours, we 
used to enjoy eel-pies, all hot, whenever our pocket 
money ran to their very nominal expenditure? 
And what of Hornsey Wood House? In the early 
50’s what a famous place of resort it was! Who 
was there then, who had not enjoyed a row upon 
its lake? After every half dozen strokes of the 
oars, the boats had to be put about, or they 
grounded at one end or the other. And then there 
was Hornsey Wood itself close by. That wood 
and the minor ponds it contained were a feast of 
reason for us schoolboys, as well as for all other 
young inguiring minds. There were numerous rare 
plants to be collected and classified ; tadpoles and 
other reptiles to be caught, and carefully placed in 
tin cans for future study; and never shall I forget 
the delight I experienced when I once caught a live 
snake there, and took my trophy home securely 
tied up in a red pocket-handkerchief. The neigh- 
bourhood at that time was often the haunt of bad 
characters. Once, when going up Cut-throat-Lane, 
which, it will remembered, led directly to 
Hornsey Wood, I came across a man wearing & 

added mask, carrying a hedge-stake in his hand. 
He turned me up, and after shaking me, when he 
found I possessed no money put me down with an 
oath. That very day a gentleman was ill-used— 
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half-stripped, robbed, and left tied to a tree near 
the spot—possibly by the same wretch who had, in 
turn, overhauled me.” 

D. D.’s recollections of how crayfish, which 
abounded in the New River (especially near 
the Sluice House), were caught, do not quite 
coincide with my own. They are not so 
plentiful in the mud banks as they were 
amongst the piles abutting on the bridges, 
especially the wooden one at the Sluice House, 
which spanned the river opposite to that 
tural retreat, and led to the fields beyond 
(this bridge, by the by, had a locked gate 
upon it). The bait always used was a lump 
ot boiled lights affixed to a stone with a hole 
through it. A yard of string was tied to 
the stone, and the tempting morsel was let 
carefully down between the timbers. for 
it was thereabouts the crustaceous little 
things lived by the hundred. It was a poor 
Saturday afternoon’s holiday work if half a 
dozen, or even double that number, were not 
caught. A public-house, in the midst of a 
wilderness of closely built streets, now 
stands upon the site of the old Sluice House. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


BRuMByY ” (10 vi. 430, 476).—When 
preparing his ‘ Austral English,’ the late 
Prof. Morris made many inquires about the 
origin of this word; but, as Pror. STRONG 
has pointed out, no certain answer could be 
obtained. To me the native origin seems 
most probable: the other story lacks con- 
firmation. Has any one found Lieut. 
Brumby in the records ?_ Is there any point 
in the importation, or in the goodness of his 
horses, or in anything but their wildness ? 


And other horses would go wild as readily | *° 


as his. Morris says :— 

** Booramby is given [in Curr’s ‘Australian Race’] 
as meaning wild’ on the Warrego in Queensland. 
The use of the word seems to have spread from the 
Warrego and the Balowne about 1864. Before that 
date......wild horses were called clear - skins or 
scrubbers.” 

There are both Brumbys and Brombys in 
Australia and Tasmania; and a grant of 
land is recorded (‘ Hist. Records of N.S.W.,’ 
vol. iv.) to James Brumby, a private soldier 
in the N.S.W. Corps, along with some com- 
rades, in May, 1797. This James, or one 
of his descendants, may be the origin of the 
lieutenant story. And in this connexion, 


perhaps, I may repeat to Mr. MacMicHaEL 
the old warning given to visitors to Australia, 
to be careful about mentioning Botany Bay ; 
especially as his note ends with what is in 
form a positive assertion, though doubtless 
meant for a probability. My own family, 


| 
and, as far as I know, all Brombys date in 
Australia from 1858; and the above- 
mentioned grant of land seems to show that 
our cousins the Brumbys have a respectable 
colonial antiquity. If it were otherwise, 
the caution would be equally necessary. 

The hamlet in Lincolnshire I have usually 
seen written Brumby: in Domesday Book 
it is Brunebi (? Brook-town), as are three or 
four Yorkshire villages, including Burnby, 
near Pocklington. E. H. Bromsy. 

University, Melbourne. 

HokEK vAN (10 8. vii. 188, 236). 
—Sr. Swirury, after naming Hook Head, 
says: ‘I do not know of any other example 
within the bounds of the United Kingdom.” 
Penton Hook is an example of “a bend” 
less in the nature of a common hook than in 
that of the eye to which the hook corre- 
sponds. D. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 58. 
vii. 208).— 
So passeth in the passing of a day. 
Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ IL. xii. 75. 
Amongst wide waves set, like a little nest. 
‘F. Q.,’ IL. vi. 
We mortals cross the ocean of this world. 
Browning, ‘ Bp. Blougram’s Apology,’ 1. 100. 
H. K. Sr. J. 8. 
So passeth in the passing of a day. 
is a line in a song in ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ 
sung in Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss; but the 
whole song is an imitation, or translation, 
of one in Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
canto Xvi. ii. YARDLEY. 


The third of H. T. D.’s quotations should 


When Byron’s eyes were shut in death. 

The lines are part of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Memorial Verses’ on the death of Words- 
worth (April, 1850), published in * Empedocles 
on Etna’ (1852), and beginning ‘* Goethe in 
Weimar sleeps.” L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 

The fourth quotation in the query of 
H. T. D., “ Icicles clink,” &c., is by Horace 
Smith, and appears in the ‘ Sabrinz Corolla ’ 
with a Latin version by the late Prof. 
Kennedy. Can this Horace Smith be one 
of the brothers who wrote the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses ’ ? C. S. JERRAM. 

[C. C. B. and the Rev. J. Pickrorp also thanked 
for replies. | 

PAL-ZOLOGUS IN THE WEST INDIEs (10 S. 
vii. 209).—According to a letter in The Daily 
Chronicle of 21 May, 1897, the West Indian 
Paleologi were the descendants of ‘‘ Theo- 
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doro Palewologus of Pesaro in Italye, de- 
scended from ye Imperyall lyne of ye last 
‘Christian Emperors of Greece.’’ He married 
Mary, the daughter of ‘‘ William Balls of 
Hadlye in Suffolke, gent.” ; died at Clyfton 
on 21 Jan., 1636, and lies buried in Landulph 
‘Church, in Cornwall. The writer quoted 
these and other particulars from a rubbing 
he made in that church, in 1833, of a brass 
mural tablet to the memory of Theodoro. 
The same writer refers to Mr. A. Wall’s 
historical romance ‘ The Fall of Constanti- 
nople’ (London, 1897), which in the Appen- 
dix has a short chapter on the descendants 
of the Paleologi, and mentions an account 
of them by F. V. Jago, a former rector of 
Landulph. Clyfton was a residence in his 
parish. 

The long inscription on the brass in that 
church is reproduced also in ‘ The Parochial 
History of Cornwall’ (Truro, 1868), accord- 
ing to which (ii. 406) Theodoro had issue 
three sons and two daughters. No traces 
are left of two sons, John and Ferdinando. 
Another son, Theodore, was a mariner who 
served on board the Charles II., Capt. 
Gibson, and died at sea in 1693. No 
children are mentioned in his will. One of 
his sisters, Mary, died a spinster in 1674; 
the other, “Dorothea Paleolog de stirpe 
Imperatorum,” married, in 1656, William 
Arundell. L. L. K. 


Another ‘“‘descendant of the Greek 
Emperors ” is said to be buried in Cornwall. 
The last male descendant certainly known 
to history is the apostate Andrew, who took 
the name Mohammed. He was grandson 
of the despot Thomas, the brother of Con- 
stantine, the last Emperor. Finlay (‘ His- 
tory of Greece,’ ed. 1877, vol. iv. p. 268n) 
says :— 

““The pretended descent of a Palwologos, buried 
in the parish church of Lanculph in Cornwall, from 
the despot Thomas, cannot be admitted as authentic. 
See the account by the Rev. F. Vyvyan Jago, F.S.A., 
rector of Lenteh, in the eighteenth volume of 
the Archeologia. The name Paleologos became, 
and continues to be, a common one, and all who 
bear it are, of course, prepared to substantiate 
their pretensions to descent from the imperial 
family.” 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Ferdinand Paleologus of Barbados died 
in 1678; his will, dated 1670, was proved 
in 1680. He settled in Barbados between 
1628 and 1645. He is supposed to have | 
been the brother of Theodore, who was | 
buried in Westminster Abbey in 1644, and | 
son of Theodore Paleologus by Mary Ball. | 
This latter Theodore’s father, according to a 


[matter be?” a “modern Scotch song.” 


memorial tablet in Landulph Church, was 
Camillo, son of Prosper, son of Theodore, 
son of John, son of Thomas, the youngest 
brother of Constantine XIII., the last of the 
Byzantine empire. 

The above particulars are from Capt. 
Lawrence-Archer’s ‘Monumental Inscrip- 
tions in the West Indies’ and from 1 S. v. 
173, 280, 357; viii. 408, 526; ix. 312, 572; 
x. 134, 351, 409, 494; xi. 31; xii. 480; 
3S. xi. 485, 531; xii. 30, 54. The penulti- 
mate reference contains a communication 
from PriIncE RHODOCANAKIS, pointing out 
that the name Palieologus is common among 
Greeks, and ridiculing the idea of the descent 
from the imperial family. Leo C. 

[An editorial note at 3S. iv. 270 gives a summary 
of the history of the home of Theodore Paleologus 
at Clifton. ] 


‘“O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ?” 
(10 8. vi. 29, 57, 73, 92, 116, 152, 198, 454, 
515.)—Some thirty years ago a nonsensical 
parody of the above appeared in one of the 
society journals. J am unable to give either 
name or date, but I have ever since retained 
the words in my memory. It represents 
one of those jingles which, without any 
effort or desire on the part of the victim, 
haunt him through life. It runs as follows : 

O dear, what can the matter be? 

Sallust must surely as mad as a hatter be, 

Growling away like a bear. 

He is leaving Madrid at the height of the season, 

Without even giving his servants a reason : 

It smacks very strongly of murder or treason, 

But that isn’t our affair. 

Every time I hear played the air of “O 
dear, what can the matter be ?”’ my memory 
harks back to a certain evening when I 
formed one of an audience assembled to 
hear a lecture illustrated by limelight views. 
Somehow or other the pictures got out of 
order, and persistently illustrated anything 
except the point on which the lecturer was 
dilating. There was a musical accompani- 
ment as part of the programme, and after 
a time the orchestra entered heartily into 
the spirit of the fun by striking up “ O dear, 
what can the matter be ?”’ and thus filling 
up the interludes during the rectification of 
the errors. It was an amusing experience 
for the audience, and one I can never forget ; 
but the feelings of the poor lecturer can be 
better imagined than described. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

My mother was more familiar with Scotch 
music than any other person I have met, and 
she always called ‘‘O dear, what can the 
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She often sang it to my delicate sister, | 
when we were children, and the first verse | 
is quite clear in my memory. But the others | 


were so often varied, to suit the humours 
of the invalid, I cannot be sure of her exact 
rendering. | 
The companion song, which generally | 

followed it, was 

“Saw ye Johnnie comin’? quo’ she, 

“Saw ye Johnnie comin’, 

Wi’ a blue bonnet on his head 

An’ a wee doggie runnin’ ?” 


C. C. STopes. 


Capt. Morris wrote a parody of this song 
in 1793, ridiculing his usual butt, Pitt, and 
the Tory war policy :— 

O dear, what can the matter be ? 
Billy’s undone us by war. 
And so on to the extent of some twelve or 
fifteen stanzas. R. L. Moreton. 


Over fifty years since I remember hearing 
my grandmother repeat the lines :— 
O dear, what can the matter be ? 
Mr. St. John kissed Mrs. Battersby! 
T understood it to be a reminiscence of her 
youthful days some fifty years earlier. 
Can any of your readers throw light on the 
second line ? Are the two complete in this 
connexion ? or are they only part of a whole? 


W. 8. B. 


Leap ” (10 S. vii. 209).—See 
Aristotle, ‘ Nicomachean Ethics,’ V. x. 7, 
* Lesbian ’ in the * New English Dictionary,’ 
and the communications under the heading 
‘ Lesbian Rule’ at 98. x. 431. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


This is probably an allusion to a passage 
in Aristotle (‘ Eth. N.,’ V. x. 7), thus trans- 
lated by Peters :— 

“For that which is variable needs a variable rule, 
like the leaden rule employed in the Lesbian style 
of masonry; as the ead rule has no fixed shape, 
but adapts itself to the outline of each stone, so is 
the decree adapted to the occasion.” 

At all events, Mr. Lang evidently had this 
“leaden rule ” in his mind. Cc. C 


WOMEN AND WINE-MAKING (108. vii. 188). 
—The same belief concerns also preserve- 
making and other kinds of husbandry in 
France, and certainly elsewhere; but it 
applies to women in a peculiar state of 
health. See also the instances, all over the 
world, of the evil and fascinating power of 
women in these circumstances, collected by 
the late J. Tuchmann in his elaborate 
researches on fascination (Mélusine, vol. iv. 


col. 347 and following). Although this be 


folk-lore, yet there is perhaps a physical 
reason in it. But the matter is to be in- 
vestigated and studied by physicians and 


chemists. H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


SPRING-HEELED Jack (10 S. vii. 206).— 
This active gentleman was one of the bug- 
bears of the nineteenth-century forties. ;: 
but I cannot remember what the Lincoln- 
shire nursery heard of him, other than of his: 
habit of springing out upon his victims in 
some unwonted manner. I believe I was 
inclined to confuse him with the owner of 
the seven-leagued boots ; but he has grown 
dim in my recollection, and I am glad to: 
have the impression of him revived by the 
note of W. C. B. Was Spring-heeled Jack a 
real or an imaginary being ? 

St. SwitHIN. 


MONKEYS STEALING FROM A PEDLAR (10 
S. vi. 448; vii. 13).—Might not Hamlet’s 
allusion (III. iv. 194, Globe ed.)— 

Unpeg the basket on the house's top, 

Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape,. 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down — 
which as yet no commentator has been able 
to explain, repose on a print similar to the- 
one described by Mr. Hinp 

G. IXKRUEGER. 

Berlin. 

* QUAPLADDE ” (10 S. vi. 429; vii. I4). 
—I thank M. P., Mr. Epwarp Situ, and 
Cot. WELBy for their replies to my question, 
I fear, however, that in my desire to save 
your space I have given them and you. 
unnecessary trouble. I think that the word’ 
‘** Quapladde ” may be a heraldic expression,,. 
though, being an ignoramus in matters. 
pertaining to heraldry, I did not at first 
think of this. 

In William Berry’s ‘ Encyclopedia Heral- 
dica’ the arms of Bacon (premier baronet) 
of Redgrave, Suffolk, 1611, are described as : 

“Arms. Quarterly, first and fourth, Gu., on a 
chief ar. two mullets sa., for Bacon; second and 


third, Barry of six, or and az.; over alla bend gu.,, 
for Quapladde.’ 


A. J. WILLIAMS.. 
[Quapladde is the name of the family whose arms 


are given in the second and third quarters of the 
shield. | 


** CREELING ” THE BRIDEGROOM (10 S. vii.. 
186).—In an old family letter-book I find. 
the following reference te this custom :— 

“When we arrived there the bridegroom had to, 
undergo the roughish ordeal of ‘creeling,’ by 
having a big basket filled with heavy stones, 
suspended from his shoulders, from which he was: 
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not relieved till he had paid a money forfeit, when 
the basket was unloaded, and he pi Soma to bolt 
into the house, where before that the ceremony of 
breaking a cake of bread over the bride’s head had 
been gone through.” 


In the same entry it is stated that 


“in the evening the ceremony of washing the 
pei i feet the night before a marriage, then 
greatly observed and kept up with boisterous 
joviality, was gone through in all its details.” 

The time to which the above refers would 
be cirea 1844, and the place was in East 
Lothian. J. Linpsay 

Public Library, Kelso. 


PR-EMUNIRE ” (10 S. vii. 189).—Cowel 
in his ‘ Interpreter,’ 1701, says :— 

“As to the Etimology of the word Premunire, 
some think it proceedeth from the strength given 
to the Crown by the former Statutes, against the 
Usurpation of a Foreign Power, which Opinion 
may receive Ground from the Statute 25 E. 3. 
stat. 6. cap. 1. But others think it may be de- 
duced from the Verb Priwemonere, being barbarously 
turned into Premunire ; which corruption is taken 
from the rude Interpreters of the Canon Law, 
who indeed do put the effect Premunire many 
times for the sufficient cause Prwmonere, according 
to the Proverb, He that is well warned, is half- 
armed. Of which a reason may be gathered from 
the form of the Writ. Preemunire facias preefatum 
Prepositum et J.R. Procuratorem, &c¢., quod tune 
sint coram nobis, &c. Which words can be re- 
ferred to none, but the parties charged with the 
Offence. See 3. Inst. fol. 119.” 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


** MoKE,” A DonKEy (10S. vii. 68, 115).— 
TL extract the following from ‘ Nicknames 
and Traditions in the Army,’ third ed. 
(Chatham, Gay & Polden, 1891), p. 114 :— 


“On the formation of the ‘Land Transport 
‘Corps, the initials were converted into the 
‘London Thieving Corps.’ When it was the 
Military Train’ it was called Murdering 
‘Thieves, and also ‘Moke Train,’ by reason of 
the horses being replaced with Spanish mules. 
‘This was soon corrupted into ‘Muck Train.’ The 
sobriquet was so unpopular that the mules had to 
‘be abandoned and horses substituted. It is now 
‘Army Service Corps.’ ” 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Lire-STar ” FoLK-LoRE (10 S. vii. 129, 
'196).—In ‘ Les Etoiles,’ from which I have 
lately quoted in ‘ N. & Q.,’ one reads :-— 


“Une fois un cri long, mélancolique, parti de 
Vétang qui luisait plus bas, monta vers nous en 
ondulant. Au méme instant une belle étoile filante 
,glissa par-dessus nos tétes dans la méme direction, 
comme si cette plainte que nous venions d’entendre 
portait une lumiére avec elle.—Qu’est-ce que c’est ? 
me demanda Stéphanette 4 voix basse.—Une ame 
qui entre en paradis, maitresse, et je tis le signe de 
la croix. Elle se signa aussi.”—‘ Lettres de mon 


Moulin,’ p. 59. 


St. SwitTHtn. 


ELEANOR OF CASTILE: HER Toms (10 S. 
vii. 8, 57).—The following quotation from 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby’s ‘Westminster Abbey 
and the Kings’ Craftsmen,’ p. 331, bears upon 
the former references :— 


“Burges has argued that neither the effigy of 
Henry III. nor that of — Alianor can be 
accepted as a portrait, but this can only be true in 
a very limited sense. They may have been, and 
were, idealized into types, but to suppose that like- 


| ness was not aimed at is surely absurd, and we 
_have it on record in the account for the King’s 


image that it was made ‘ad similitudinem regis 
Henrici.’ It is urged that Alianor was over fifty 
when she died. Miss Strickland says forty-seven, 
and Alianor was famous for beauty; Gough cites 
Langtoft as saying that the sculptors of her time 
made their figures of the Virgin in the likeness of 
the Queen. The sculptors of the time, indeed, 
were Imitating nature in all their carvings. When 
we find portraits of vine and maple, oak and thorn, 
it is most unlikely that the King and Queen were 
mere impersonal images. Such sculptures as these 
were never carved ‘ out of people's 


A. R. BayLey. 


“Guta Aueustr” (10 8. v. 408, 499; vi. 
15, 72, 135)—At the meeting of the 
Philological Society on 7 Dec., 1906, some 
notes were read by Dr. H. Oelsner on a 
book entitled ‘‘ A Dictionary of the Norman 
or Old French Language by Robert Kelham, 
of Lincoln’s Inn,” since whose time our 
knowledge of that important subject has 
advanced a good way. One item of its 
contents is: ‘‘ Gule, the beginning or first 
day of a month.” Can it be shown that the 
term was used of other months than August ? 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


‘Cantus HrBernicr’ (10 S. vii. 9, 73, 
192).—If the list entitled ‘ Auctorum No- 
mina’ in ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ 1846, 
is correct, B. means George Booth, and 
G. B. means George Butler, in that par- 
ticular book. It is not likely that Linwood, 
the editor of the book and one of the contri- 
butors, was mistaken as to the interpretations 
of the initials, especially in view of the fact 
that of the three men whom he thanks in 
his preface George Booth is one :— 

‘Nec mihi temperare possum quin insi iri 
memorem, qui promto atque alacri officio plurima 
contulit, et roganti novam identidem supellectilem 
in manus conjecit.” 


The other two are the Dean of Christ Church 
and Henry Wellesley, M.A., formerly of 
Christ Church, then (1846) Vice-Principal 
of New Inn Hall. Gaisford the Dean and 
Henry Wellesley are not among the con- 
tributors. 

B. appears in the ‘ Elenchus Carminum’ 
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as ie author of sixty-five translations ; | Everything else was swallowed up in n the thick ion 

G. B. of only three. vor can hear anything 
> Hy | the peculiar whining and moaning made by the 

However, in * Anthologia Polyglotta,’ by millions upon millions of grains of sand as they 


| quotes from Yule’s ‘Book of Ser 


George Butler does not appear. Booth | 
gives fifty-nine Latin and fifteen English Marco Polo the Venetian’ a passage relative 


to the spirits talking and musical sounds 
translations. In the preface Wellesley offers |) card in Ge Great Sever which concludes 
his ** grateful acknowledgements to those 


distinguished members of the University, | 


4 **Hence in making this journey it is customary 
. G. Booth, pv. J. W. Bur ; 
the Rev. G. Booth, the Rev. J. W UrZON, | for travellers to keep close together. All animals, 


the Rev. G. F. De-Teissier, the Rev. E. 

: | too, have bells at their necks, so that the t 
Stokes, the Rev. G. C. Swaine, Goldwin easily gut astray. SON 
Smith, Esq., and. ...to a foreigner. ...Count M. 
Mortara, now residing among us.” 

It is evident, as regards these two books, M S. 
that where both George Booth and George | fil Dial the FI 
Butler appear the former becomes B. and | The d 
the latter G. B.; but that where the latter . ere-away ) it would appear that 
is absent George Booth has his two intials, B 
G. B. RoBerT PIeRPOINT. oys ery out :— 

Bat! bat! bear away, 

Here-away, there-away, 

Into my hat ; 
and in book- ‘language ** bear away ” might 
be rendered “direct yourself.” In French 
folk-lore there is a tendency to treat bats 
as if their nature were diabolic, so let us 
hard on a poet who wishes to fill his line) #ope they mey have nothing to do with 
euphoniously. Lyte says roses are in flower soul-carrying. St. SWITHIN, 
in May and June: Gerard, * from May | In the great frescoes of the ‘ Triumph of 
the end of August ” : so we may allow May! Death’ at the Campo Santo, Pisa, painted 


WaTTS AND THE (10 S. vii. 105).— 
Mr. Lywwn will scarcely need reminding that 
Watts wrote under the Old Style: his 
April and May were later than ours. Even 
so, April is certainly too early a date for the 
rose in our climate; but we must not be 


to consider them her “glory.” Has Mr. by Andrea Orcagna about 1350, there are- 
Lyww forgotten Laertes’s several objects represented (half human and 
Orose of May, half bat) as flying away with the spirits 

Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! of the departed. 


or Olivia’s * roses of the spring”: or that Some of these are contending in the sky 
in the bridal song in * The Two Noble Kins- | with demons for the possession of the spirits. 
men’ they are named together with prim- A. CARRINGTON. 
roses and oxlips ; or Keats's Bideford. 
And mid-May’s eldest child, the coming musk-rose ? 
Here is warrant enough for Watts, as SNAKES “y Bou TH AFRICA (10'S. v. 428, 
regards the later month at any rate. 473; vi, 10, 115, 152, 218, 204).—I quite 
ee eae agree with Mr. CLayTon in regarding the 
|story of the momba at the penultimate 
Bett-Horses (10 8. vi. 469; vii. 33, 110, reference as mythical. Nevertheless the 


174).—Another verse used to run :— statement that the snake sits in a tree, 
Bell-horses, bell-horses, all in row, “when it is lucky enough to find one,’’ is 
How many fine bell-horses I want to know. /peculiarly applicable to certain parts of 
W. CorFietp. | South Africa: to Basutoland, for instance, 

Calcutta. | where there are no trees at all; to the wide 


‘stretch of the Karroo, some 300 miles by 

Camel-bells or caravan bells are mentioned 150; to the Orange River Colony and 
several times in Sven Hedin’s * Through Asia,’ | nothing more stately 
on p. 555 | is to be met with in the natural than the 
OF CAO THE | prickly pear ant the mimosa, whose stem 
“The deafening roar of the hurricane overpowers | and height attain the size of the hawthorn 
every other sound. If you do get separated from bush in England. I am not, of course 


them ipo companions], you are bound to wander 3 
astray ; and so become irretrievably lost, All that reckoning fruit trees and blue gums that 


I could see was the camel immediately in front of me. | have been artificially planted of late years. 
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Wood is, in fact, so expensive in these local- 
ities that the ordinary fuel throughout the 
country consists of dried oxdung. 

When in Natal for a short visit I was 
informed that the reason the natives (at 
that time wearing the scantiest of clothing) 
were so immune from snake bite, when 
traversing the dense tropical jungle in the 
south of the colony, was that they were far 
keener-sighted than Europeans, and that 
they always had their knobkerrie along with 
them in case of need. 

As to what I said of the python in Bechu- 
analand devouring oxen, I should have 
mentioned that it was only hearsay ; but 
coming as it did to me on several occasions 
from transport riders, I had no cause to 
doubt its accuracy. A fact which may 
explain this better is to be found, perhaps, 
in the size of the Mashona breed, which from 
the specimens I saw were decidedly smaller 
than either Highland or Kerry cattle, and 
certainly no larger than some of the well- 
grown antelopes that are known to fall 
victims to these formidable creatures. 

N. W. HItt. 

Philadelphia. 


“Taprmnc sHoos” (10 S. vii. 206).—MR. 
Hems’s note must not be uncontradicted, 
for the sake of future readers. The parish 
church of St. Stephen at Treleigh, Corn- 
wall, is not of fifteenth-century date. 
The parish (which was not even a chapelry 
before) was formed in 1846 out of Redruth 
(London Gazette, 9 Jan., 1846). The founda- 
tion stone of this ‘ fifteenth-century parish 
church ” was laid in 1865, and the building 
consecrated 26 Sept., 1866. It contains no 
such chest or document as that referred to. 

I may say that a cobbler in Redruth draws 
a distinction between “tapping” and 
soleing.”” The former means adding leather 
over the whole or part of the surface of a 
worn sole; the latter, replacing the worn 
sole by a new one. GREC. 

I remember this expression as the ordinary 
term for getting shoes mended—not as 
soleing only, but mending in all parts, 
perhaps more particularly “ capping ” the 
toe-end of shoes, most children wearing this 
portion down sooner than any other part. 
Mending bits on the soles and heels were 
often called “taps.” There were heel-taps, 
toe-taps, sole-taps, and toe-caps. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

I am personally indebted to Mr. Hems 
for enlightenment upon the word * tapper,” 
which means, in the language of my particular 


industry, “‘a laster.” Bristol and Kings- 
wood are big shoe centres, and in the old 
days, prior to the invention of machine- 
sewn boots and shoes, the soles were 
“riveted” on with brass or iron nails or 
rivets : hence the “tapping.” To a certain 
extent “ tapping” forms part of the necessary 
operations of “ lasting” shoes to-day, when 
lasting is done by hand, and not by machinery. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 


In and about Neath, Glamorganshire, 
tapping,” if not universally, is much more 
generally used than “soleing,” except in 
the expression “ soleing and heeling.” 


Miscellaneons. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Poetical Works of William Strode 5): 
Now first collected trom Manuscript 
sland: a_ Tragi-Comedy,’ now fi i 

by Bertram Dobell (Dobell.) 
OR the first time William Strode tak 

to which he is entitled in the 

English poets. Of him it cannot be said, as of 

Thomas Traherne, that his editor is also his dis- 

coyerer. To Mr. Dobell is due, if not proof of his. 

existence, at least his accessibility. Traces of 
his work are to be found in such repositories as 

N. & and The Gentleman’s Magazine, and his 
claim to literary recognition is accorded him not 
only by, Anthony & Wood and in the ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica’ of Baker, Reed, and Jones, but in an 
established authority such as the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ where he receives a consider- 
able measure of space. Fewas are at the present 
moment those to whom his work is known, they are 
numerous indeed compared to what they would 
have been without Mr. Dobell’s republication. 
That Strode should be best known as a dramatist 
rather than as a lyrist isin the nature of things 
Apart from his academic distinction, the period of 
the appearance of ‘The Floating Island’ and the 
conditions under which it was avowedly written 
were such as to attract to it a large amount of 
public attention. Among the places in which 
references to it are found is not only Fleay’s. 

History of the Stage,’ in which it is given amon 
University plays in English, but also the tenth 
volume of Genest’s ‘Some Account of the English 
Stage.’ Wherever it is mentioned, it is accompanied 
by the statement—also recorded, with something 
almost like a protest, by Mr. Dobell—that it is pon 
the whole, though parts are well written, very dull 
The dramatis depose Prudentius, their 
lawful king, and institute Fancy as their queen. 

It is, however, as a lyrist that Strode is chiefly- 
noticeable. His poems are mostly hidden in mis- 
cellanies of the first half of the seventeenth 
century — ‘Wit Restored,’ ‘Musarum Deliciz,’ 

Parnassus Biceps,’ and the like. From these and 
from MS. compilations, they have been assiduously 
collected by Mr. Dobell, one of whose tasks has 
been sagen of the value of their ascription to 
Strode. This is sometimes a serious matter, since, if 
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we take Mr. Dobell’s word, Fletcher must be de- 
prived of the credit of the lines to Melancholy 
which inspired Milton, and which, with little hesi- 
tation, are assigned to Strode. Their appearance 
in ‘The Nice Valour’ cannot be held as establish- 
ing any indefeasible claim on behalf of Fletcher. 
So tar as can be judged, Mr. Dobell’s conjectures 
are admirably sane,and his introduction constitutes 
a very sound and valuable piece of scholarship. A 
few poems are given with some dubiety. One thing 
at least is certain: the book forms a notable addi- 
tion to our stores of English poetry and an added 
claim upon scholarship on the part of Mr. Dobell, 
whose services to English poetry are not easily 
acknowledged. 


Northern Notes and Queries : a (Quarte rly Magazine 
devoted to the Antiquities of Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Durham. Edited 
by Henry Reginald Leighton. Vol. I. No. 5. 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne, M. S. Dodds.) 

Northern Notes and Queries makes steady progress. 

We welcome each succeeding number with  in- 

creasing satisfaction. The most widely interesting 

waper will, we think, be found to be *A Newcastle 
oon at St. James's,’ for it contains a letter re- 

cording the appearance of a ghost which is either a 

most pe th devised fable, or one of those truths 

which it was once the fashion to reject without 
examination as impossible. We have in a letter 
written at Queen Charlotte’s request by a Lieut. 

Stewart, the original of which is yet in existence, a 

narrative of what occurred, in the island of 

Dominica. Therein we read that a gentleman, named 

Bomberg, of German extraction, who had married 

a Miss Laing, was a subaltern in the same regiment 

as the writer. Bomberg had one child, soon after 

whose birth the mother died. When the little boy 
was about two years old his father was ordered to 

Dominica, and took the little fellow with him. 

About nine months after he had been stationed in 

the island Bomberg received orders, it would seem, 

to take a rather long journey. There were 
no barracks at this time in the island, so the 
officers were quartered in the Governor's residence, 
in rooms having in them two beds each. <A few 
nights after Bomberg had gone on his journey and 
Lieut. Stewart had been in bed a quarter of an 
hour. he heard some one enter the room, come 
towards his bed, and draw back the curtain. It 
was Bomberg. Stewart, no little surprised at his 
early return, asked him when he arrived. The 
reply was that he had died that very night, and in 

a most pathetic manner he recommended his child 

to the sree protection and then departed. 

Calling to an_ofticer who slept in the other bed, 

Stewart asked if he had heard any one enter the 

room. The reply was yes, and he thought it was 

Bomberg. He heard him speak also, but could not 

catch what he said. The next morning Stewart 

related what had occurred, and was of course made 
fun of by his companions, but in the evening news 
arrived that Bomberg was really dead. The rest 
of the paper, though interesting on other grounds, 
has no or folk-lore value. 
‘The Three Family Histories’ here continued, 


ered from the Halmote records of the Bishops 
neha furnish facts which cannot but be of 
importance to future genealogists. It is much to 
be desired that these valuable papers should find 
safety in print—if not i extenso, at least in 


-abstract. 


‘A Note upon the Family of Dale of Monk- 
wearmouth’ supplies materials for pedigree of 
the family from the reign of Charles I. to that of 
George II. It is compiled from records of the 
Court of Chancery which give details of a most 
embarrassing character. 

The father of Akenside the poet was a butcher at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He entered memoranda as 
to the births and deaths of his children, not, as was 
the custom, in the family Bible, but in the English 
version of Diodati’s ‘Annotations.’ These have 
been copied by some one into the register of the 
Noncontormist chapel where the Akensides were 
accustomed to worship, and are now, we believe, 
printed for the tirst time. 

The charters of Crosthwaite, Cumberland, are 
concluded. They are valuable not only as throwing 
light on places and place-names, but also as giving 
evidence as to the intimate connexion between 
religious houses far apart. One of these is a report 
to the Abbot of Citeaux and others assembled in 
chapter as to a dispute between the Abbots of 
Furness and Fountains, dated at Boston in Lincoln- 
shire in 1302. A charter of King John is printed 
confirming to the Abbot and monks of Fountains 
certain lands which Alicia de Rumilly had given to 
them. It is dated 13 Sept., 1212, and, strange to 
say, has not been found entered on the Close, 
Charter, or Patent Rolls. 

The family notices from The Newcastle Weekly 
Courant embrace parts of the years 1747-8. The 
laudatory terms used regarding both the living and 
the dead will sometimes cause the modern reader 
to smile. 

WeE have received from 1, Mitre Court Build- 
ings, Temple, E.C., a pamphlet concerning ‘The 
Manorial Society: its Aims and Objects.” A recent 
Report of the Parliamentary Local Records Com- 
mittee indicated the expediency of preserving and 
examining records of national as well as local im- 
vortance, and the present Society seems well fitted 
by its constitution to give organized attention to 
manorial records and institutions, on which ad- 
mirable work has been done by scholars like Mary 
Bateson. The Council of the Society already in- 
cludes representatives of about 340 manors in Eng- 
land. We hope it will be possible for the Society 
to include in its publications not only facsimiles of 
records, but also illustrations of some of the fine 
manor houses in this country, such as, for instance, 
the beautiful house at Cranborne. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


H. Hens (‘‘ Netting-mokes”). — Halliwell says 
that moke is the mesh of a net, and that hence the 
word is applied to any wickerwork. 

L. P. (Paris).—Contributions will be welcome, 
and be printed as space permits. 

W. M.—Kingsley’s words were inquired for—not 
Burke’s as suggested by you. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘“‘ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 
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